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PREFACE 


The Economic and Social Council, one of the United Nations May 
agencies organized during the London meetings of the General first 
Assembly carly in 1946, holds its first meeting in New York today, | Amet 
The Hon. John G. Winant, until recently Ambassador to Great do th 
Britain, represents the United States on the Council. The address for a 
in which Mr. Winant explained major tasks awaiting the atten. | jnow 
tion of the Economic and Social Council at a dinner held in his | the p! 
honor by the American Association for the United Nations in| Soy 
New York on May 16 is reproduced in this issue of International | John 
Conciliation. speed 
Given in full likewise are the important statement on the recent | a+ the 
meeting in Paris of the Council of Foreign Ministers, broadcast | terest 
from Washington by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes on May | gyrac; 
20, and the address on the same subject made to the Senate on | wifi 
May 21 by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, amem| 
ber of the United States delegation at the Paris conference. a 


Nicuotas Murray Butier | Wise: 
tutions 








New York, May 25, 1946. | The 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL WORLD? 


Joun G. Wrinant 


itions May I begin by thanking you for your kind invitation to make my 
netal first public statement on returning home to the members of the 
oday, | American Association for the United Nations. I am very happy to 
3f€at_ do this because those who are gathered here have been interested 
dress for a long time in world cooperation to prevent war. You have 
itten- known what it has meant to represent minority opinion as well as 
0 his | the privilege of accepting the conviction of the majority. 
ns in| Some years ago I sent to President Roosevelt a quotation from 
tional \ John Stuart Mill which had been given to me. He used it in a 
| he made in one of the Carolinas. There was some question 
ecent | gt the time as to the exactness of the quotation. I myself was in- 
dcast | terested in the sense of it. Therefore, with apologies for any inac- 
May  curacies which were the outcome of reporting a century ago, I 
fe On | will restate it as it was given to me: 


— History shows that great economic and social forces flow like a tide 
- over communities only half conscious of that which is befalling them. 
ER | Wise statesmen foresee what time is thus bringing and try to shape insti- 


tutions and mold men’s thoughts and purposes in accordance with the 
change that is silently coming on. 
The unwise are those who bring nothing constructive to the process, 
, and who greatly imperil the future of mankind, by leaving great questions 
to be fought out between ignorant change on one hand, and ignorant oppo- 
sition to change, on the other. 


| Recently I was talking with General Smuts, whom I believe to 
be the great philosopher-statesman of our time. I have always 
greatly admired him because in defeat he had the magnanimity of 
Robert E. Lee, and in reorienting the position of South Africa, he 
faced and overcame the divided ideologies there, the inherited dif- 
ferences of language and of race and brought into this recent war 

a united Dominion, gallantly defending the rights of free man. 
| 1 Address of Hon. John G. Winant, United States Representative to United 

Nations Economic and Social Council, at dinner in his honor given by Amer- 


ican Association for the United Nations, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, May 16, 1946, broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting system. 
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The statesmen of Europe had failed to achieve such unity, and yet 
the brave leadership of a wise man has proved that it could be done, | And 
We were talking about the impact of modern science on the  W 
lives of people everywhere, and the adjustments necessary to ac- | ing t 
commodate life to global living. The cutting down of distance in| Coun 
relation to time, both in communication and travel, and the de wide 
velopment of the atomic bomb are two present and pressing exam- } dom 
ples of what I mean. The first has brought peoples of different Presi 
languages, races, and continents into daily contact with one an-| howe 
other. The other has released, through the advances of science, the | soil 0 
power to destroy the civilization of which it is a product. We) W 
agreed this means that there must be an awareness of changing} nomi 
values and the recognition of new obligations if we are to realize 
the benefits of a progressive civilization. The future calls fora 
greater degree of tolerance and understanding than have as yet} Th 
been required of us and that rare combination of restraint and} and c 


pioneering if we are to look forward to peace on earth. | humai 
Its 
Tue Task oF ForestaLiinc ConFLicts | in 


We are trying to reconcile our different social, political, and! confi 
economic standards. While there is enough in the world for every- | levels 
one, there have been great areas of want. We know that science | stand. 
must aid us, not destroy us. Had atomic energy come in the form gross 
of power plants instead of bombs, it would have given us com | tions. 
fidence instead of fear. We must have a world of hope andnotof | seen | 

Nine days from now the Economic and Social Council of the; — In« 
United Nations meets here in New York for its Second Session. To paniec 
my mind, the work of the Council is of fundamental importance to| to cat 
the world’s future. for all 

It is the task of the Security Council—and one which it has ben} By 
shouldering squarely—to bring about the solution of political sit | bound 
ations which are likely to endanger international peace and s| object 
curity. Equally important is another task the United Nations ha} We 
undertaken—that of establishing a basis for a civilization in which promo 
underlying economic and social difficulties are resolved before} The 
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nd yet | they reach the stage of conflicts which may threaten the peace. 
done, | And that is the main job of this Economic and Social Council. 

m the While the Security Council is concerned primarily with free- 
to ac- | ing the peoples of the earth from fear, the Economic and Social 
nce in Council deals more directly with the rights of man—and that 
ne de- wide area of human needs which is contained in the phrase “Free- 
exam- ) dom from want.” The four freedoms are, of course, interrelated. 
ferent President Truman said the other day: ‘‘The roots of democracy, 
ne an- | however, will not draw much nourishment in any nation from a 
‘e, the | soil of poverty and economic distress.” 

t. We| We know, and generations before us have known, that eco- 
inging | nomic and social injustice is closely bound to political disturbances. 
ealize | 


Buri_p1Inc FounpDATIONS FOR PEACE 





for a 
8s yet} The Economic and Social Council is charged with the positive 
it and} and constructive work of dealing directly with the basic needs of 


human beings—and so with the foundations of peace itself. 

Its task can be simply stated. 

Peace, if it is to be real and lasting, means more than resolving 
l, and conflicts between nations. It means positive action to lift the 
wery- levels of human welfare, for a world divided against itself cannot 
cience | stand. Resentment and fear are aroused in the hearts of men by 
form gross economic inequalities within countries and between na- 
} cot | tions. Resentment and fear easily grow into hatred and we have 
not of seen how quickly these emotions can be played upon by the un- 

sctupulous to make a people go to war against their fellow man. 

of the | In our age peace cannot be secured by political action unaccom- 
m. To| panied by economic cooperation. If we are not to drift backward 
nce tf | to catastrophe, we must go forward together toward a fuller life 
for all peoples everywhere. 
been | — By the Charter, we the peoples of the United Nations have 
| sitt- | bound ourselves to take “joint and separate action” to obtain these 
d se-| objectives. 
is has} =~ We have undertaken to employ “international machinery for the 
which | promotion of the economic and social advancements of all peoples.” 
fore} ~The composition and mode of operation of the Economic and 
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Social Council are thoroughly democratic. It is composed of 
eighteen nations, elected by the General Assembly for terms of | | 
three years. Each nation appoints its representative. Retiring mem. | 
ber nations are eligible for immediate reelection. Each member | 
nation has one vote. Votes of large and small countries are al 
Decisions are taken by simple majority vote. 

The Council under the Charter reports to the General Assem 
bly, and has powers to make recommendations, to prepare draft 
conventions, and to call international conferences on the subjects | 
with which it deals. It may furnish information to the Security 
Council and assist that Council upon its request. = 


A New Empuasis oN HuMaAN Procress 


The Economic and Social Council has been made, in brief, one 
of the principal organs of the United Nations. I believe that this 
emphasis on human progress and economic development is some: | 
thing new in history. It is particularly significant that in the first | 
paragraph of the preamble of the Charter—and I hope the words 
of that preamble will become as familiar to every schoolchild as 


the words of the Declaration of Independence—the United Na , 


tions affirm their faith—and I am quoting—in “The dignity and 
worth of the human person.” This is more than the old language of | 
diplomacy. 

The preparations made during the war by the Allies for post- 
war economic and social reconstruction were by no means com- 
plete. But much more was done before the war ended than was 
done during the First World War and the main lines were firmly 
established. A number of specialized intergovernmental agencies 
were planned, each to cover a specific and limited economic sub- 
ject. In addition, the International Labor Office was a survivor, 
and the only major survivor, of the war period. The new agencies 


are the Food and Agriculture Organization, the International ‘ 


Monetary Fund, the World Bank for Reconstruction and Devel 
opment, the Provisional International Civilian Aviation Orgat- 
ization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, an international organization dealing with health and 
one dealing with international trade. The last two are not yet & 
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tablished but conferences have been called with a view to their 
establishment. 

The Economic and Social Council has a direct interest in the 
work of these specialized agencies, and one of the major tasks as- 
signed to it under the Charter is coordination of the agencies. 


Tue Becinnincs or Constructive Work 


President Roosevelt realized that in reaching out to the peoples 
of the world on an international basis you had to start with a 
common denominator of interest. He believed that food was the 
best common interest on which to begin the work of establishing 
international economic and social cooperation, and he called the 
Hot Springs Conference of 1943 which led to the formal estab- 
lishment of the permanent Food and Agriculture Organization at 
Quebec in 1945. The wisdom of this action has been demonstrated 
by recent events. The organization right at the beginning of its 
existence has called a special conference to meet in Washington on 
May 20 to grapple with a desperate world food shortage which 
constitutes the gravest economic problem immediately facing the 


_ world. The first task of the new organization is to assist in remov- 
ing the danger of outright starvation over large areas of the world, 


and the success of all other forms of international economic and 
social cooperation depends on the solution of the present world 
food crisis. When this is accomplished the organization will take 
up its long-run tasks of assisting in the prevention of starvation and 
all forms of malnutrition and thereby increase the demand for agri- 
cultural products and raise the incomes of those engaged in agri- 
culture, which still employs a greater number of persons than any 
other industry. 

The International Monetary Fund is designed to tide over tem- 
porary balance of payments difficulties. If the Fund had been es- 
tablished at the end of the last war we might have escaped the 
serious international financial crisis in the early thirties, which set 
in motion a chain of new restrictions on international exchange and 
the movements of goods across frontiers and which prolonged the 
widespread unemployment of the thirties. The countries which 
had immediate deficits in their balance of payments but which 
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were solvent from a longer-run point of view would have been » 


able to obtain liquid funds to meet the immediate emergency, 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
will facilitate the provision of capital for purposes of reconstruc. 
tion and long-term economic development. It should play a par. 
ticularly important part in raising standards of living and purchas- 


ing power in countries whose resources are as yet in an early stage 


of development, and develop a larger volume of trade between 
them and the older industrialized countries. If the Bank had been 
established after the last war we should have had a more intelli- 
gently directed flow of investment funds than that which occurred 
in the twenties. 


The Provisional International Civilian Aviation Organization is _ 


already in operation with headquarters in Montreal. Its purpose is 
to make possible the orderly and coordinated expansion of civil 
aviation around the globe. 


The Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, | 
and Cultural Organization was framed in London by forty-four | 


States last year, and UNESCO will come into existence upon ac- 


ESZREEE BBZETORS EY 


ceptance of that Constitution by twenty nations. Its purpose isto , 


encourage cooperation among nations in all branches of intellectual 
activity, to facilitate exchange of scientific information and to pro- | 
mote mutual understanding through such mass media as the press, 
radio, motion pictures. 

The International Labor Organization, which I had the honorof | 
serving as Director, has been in existence a far longer time. The | 
ILO was created at the Peace Conference of 1919, and it has di- 
rectly influenced the labor and social legislation of many countries | 
for over twenty years by sending qualified experts to assist the | 
governments concerned. Through its annual conferences of repre- | 
sentatives of governments, employers, and workers it has promoted 
international agreement on industrial safety and welfare and other 
conditions of work and employment. Effective action resulted | 
from these agreements when the countries concerned ratified the 
conventions recommended by the conference and in effect bound 
themselves by treaty to adopt legislation implementing them. 
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WELL-BEING, TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


The Economic and Social Council at its first session set up a 
Preparatory Commission to prepare the ground for an Interna- 
tional Health Conference to be held in June. The Commission has 
completed its report recommending the establishment of a world 
health organization, and this report will be considered at the 


- Council’s forthcoming sessions. The date of the International 


Health Conference has been fixed for June 19 and the Conference 
will be held in New York. At that time another specialized agency 
will be organized which will develop services to fight epidemics 
and promote the international advance and exchange of medical 
and public health knowledge and techniques. 

The Economic and Social Council took steps at its first meeting 
also to initiate a conference on trade and employment. It recog- 
nized the relationship of employment to trade. It appointed a Pre- 
paratory Commission for a full conference and it put forward 
suggestions concerning the subject matter to be covered. The out- 
come of those steps is of profound importance tothe world’s fu- 
ture. The whole structure of international economic organization 
which has already been set up will stand or fall on the ability of 
the nations which take part in future conferences to reach agree- 
ment on measures which will strike off the chains which have 
shackled the exchange of goods and services between nations in 
the recent past. The advantages of Bretton Woods would be 
largely nullified if the trade conference failed in its purposes. 

The trade problem is not simply a matter of reducing tariffs. 
The restrictions on trade have gone much further than tariffs alone 
and means must be found of progressively eliminating the strangle- 
hold of quantitative restrictions on imports. We must also recog- 
nize that there are differences between the social systems of coun- 
tries which give rise to differences in the methods of trading. Some 
countries have adopted in whole or in part State trading in respect 
to imports or exports or both, and this necessitates international 
agreement concerning the principles and methods of State trading, 
particularly with a view to removing suspicion that discrimination 
and favoritism might be exercised under cover of such trading. 
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SURPLUSES AND LIMITATIONS ON CoMMERCE 


It is also proposed that the Conference and the International 
Trade Organization should take up two further subjects which — 
have not always been recognized as directly bearing on trade bar- 
riers but which in fact have marked effects on trade policy and 
practices. First, there is the question of “burdensome world sur- 


pluses” of certain raw materials. In the past wide fluctuations in > 


the prices of certain raw materials have been an important factor 


| 


in business instability, and the accumulation of unsold stocks has | 


led to restrictions and sometimes to dumping without regard to 
the general international welfare. Second, there is the question of 
restrictive practices by private business in respect to commodities 


which enter into international trade. Such activities may run | 


counter to the publicly declared policies in the countries in which 
they occur and we cannot afford in the future to ignore them in the 
formulation of international commercial policy agreements, 


Agreed measures are necessary to insure that the purposes of the | 


future international trade organization are not frustrated by pri- 
vate monopolistic action. 


One of the first examples of international economic coopera | 


tion was in the field of international relief. The United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administration was set up in 1943 23a | 


temporary organization whose functions were to supply the goods 
and services necessary for immediate relief and early rehabilita- 
tion in Europe and the Far East. No agency has ever before car- 


ried out relief operations on such a scale or procured and shipped | 


relief goods in such quantities. 
REFUGEES AND REPATRIATION 


UNRRA also provides the staff for the majority of the assembly 
centers in Germany and Austria in which the millions of persons 
who were uprooted from their homes during the war and forced 


| 
| 


into other localities and other countries have been housed. The { 


work of repatriating the displaced persons and refugees has been 
strikingly successful but some 800,000 or 900,000 still remain in 
assembly centers outside their countries of origin in the care of 
UNRRA and the military authorities. 
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The Economic and Social Council at its first session set up a 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons which has 
been meeting in London to draw up a report for the forthcoming 
session of the Council. Among other aspects of the subject, the 
Committee has considered what form of international organiza- 
tion is needed to handle the problem of refugees and displaced per- 
sons when UNRRA’s activities terminate. 

The Economic and Social Council, when it meets May 25, will 
also have before it reports of six of its commissions which have 
been meeting here in New York. They are the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission; the Temporary Social Commission; the 
Temporary Transport and Communications Commission; the Sta- 
tistical Commission, and the Commission on Human Rights with 
its Subcommission on the Status of Women. 

I shall have time to point out the potential importance of just 
two of these commissions, that on Human Rights and the Economic 
and Employment Commission. International action in the basic 
field of human rights is a new departure in history. It was con- 
sidered of such importance by the framers of the Charter that this 
is the only commission which the Economic and Social Council was 
specifically directed to create. I should like to pay tribute to the 
consultants to the United States Delegation in San Francisco who 
played an important part in getting this provision in the Charter. 


A But or Human Ricurts 


The ultimate aim of this Commission is to bring into existence 
an international bill of rights for all peoples. The United States has 
proposed and the Commission will recommend that as an effective 
start toward this objective the Second Session of the Economic 
and Social Council set up a subcommission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation. This body would determine just what obstacles exist to 
that free flow of information which is essential to enlightened 
world public opinion, and how these obstacles can be eliminated. 
The right of all people to know has long been a part of our tradition. 

The importance of higher standards of living, continuous eco- 
nomic development, and full employment in the maintenance of a 
peaceful world was recognized by the Economic and Social Coun- 
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cil when it created the Economic and Employment Commission, 
Its main task is to advise the Council on the promotion of world- 
wide full employment and the maintenence of economic stability, 

Nor has the Council overlooked the importance of the welfare 
of those millions in the underdeveloped parts of the world, who 
have had to struggle for mere existence. The Economic and Em- 


ployment Commission has been given the further mandate of ad- | 


vising the Council on ways and means of assisting the develop- 
ment of the economics of these areas. It is to concern itself also 
with the immediate problem of the economic reconstruction of 
devastated areas so that the peoples of these countries may be 
aided in hastening their return to a decent basis of life. 


Opportunities To Work 


This Commission has been direct and specific in its approach to 
its problems. It has interpreted its aims as “continual world eco- 
nomic expansion and reasonable economic stability and security,” 
a goal which in the words of its report to the Council implies “em- 
ployment opportunity at adequate wages for all who desire to be 
employed.” 


The Commission’s investigations and surveys will center 


around this primary end and to assure itself that its work will fit 
into the practical realities of the modern world, it is recommending 
to the Council that it be technically equipped so as to be able to 


advise individual countries in the development of their resources | 


and improving their methods and patterns of production. 

These and the other four commissions have been concerned in 
their meetings in organizing and developing their recommenda 
tions to the Second Session of the Council regarding the work 
which should be undertaken in these specialized fields. ‘These com- 
missions must deal with important matters of substance and there- 
fore they are composed of specialists in their respective fields. 

The Economic and Social Council named these commission 
members because of their competence as experts to bring their in- 
dependent judgment to bear on world problems from a world, 
rather than a national point of view. They serve in their individual 
capacity and are not bound by any instructions from their govern- 
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ments. The four distinguished United States citizens who are serv- 
ing on these commissions are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, Mr. Isador Lubin on the Economic and 
Employment Commission, Mr. Stuart Rice on the Statistical Com- 
mission, and Mr. George Baker on the Temporary Transport and 
Communications Commission. 


RELATIONS wITH OrHER AGENCIES 


There are two other important organizational matters which the 
Second Session of the Council will take up. One is the report of its 
committee on negotiating specific agreements with the major 
specialized intergovernmental agencies so that they may be brought 
into effective relation with the Council. 

And the other is a similar report of the committee on ar- 
rangements with certain nongovernmental organizations. ‘This 
cooperation is provided by Article 71 of the Charter which is a 
direct bridge between the formal organs of the United Nations 
and the peoples of the world. 

This committee will begin its sessions May 20 to arrange the 
way for such private groups to cooperate with the Council—and 
insure that the Council will benefit by the experiences of organiza- 
tions which do not represent governments, but which reflect the 
aspirations of groups of people directly. 

The major objectives we seek to attain can be no more clearly 
stated than by the Charter of the United Nations. I quote them 
from the Charter: 


Higher standard of living, full employment and conditions of economic 
wid progress and development. 

Solutions of international economic, social, health and related problems 
and international cultural and educational cooperation. 

Universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE FuTURE 


Taken together, these constitute a large order. But the peoples 
of the world will be satisfied with néthing less. 
To obtain these objectives the Economic and Social Council has 
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the power of making recommendations to the governments of the | 
world. This power to recommend, to draw up draft treaties and 
conventions for putting the recommendations into effect, to focus 
the spotlight of world opinion on violation of human rights, on eco- 
nomic failure and social injustice, can be a very great power if | 
rightly used. 

The Council’s task is a continuous one and it will never be fin. | 
ished. The “economic and social advancement of all peoples” is 
limited by no horizon. This is the very substance of peace itself. | 

We stand at the crossroads of our civilization on a brave front 
with the greatest future of all time before us and the gravest re- 
sponsibility with us and, I believe, a faith and a capacity, if or- 
ganized, to drive “through hardship to the stars.” 
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AMERICAN POLICY AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENTS 


Appress BY THE Hon. James F. Byrnes 
SECRETARY OF StaTE! 


Washington, D. C., May 20, 1946 
| wish to talk with you about the meeting of the Council of For- 


_ eign Ministers at Paris. On that mission I was accompanied by 


Senator Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


_ mittee, and Senator Vandenberg, a Republican member of that 


committee. I cannot adequately express my appreciation of their 
wise counsel and loyal cooperation. Senator Connally was exceed- 
ingly helpful and Senator Vandenberg by his whole-hearted coop- 
eration let the world know that regardless of how much he and his 
party may disagree with the Administration about domestic issues, 
in our relations with foreign Governments we have but one policy, 
the policy of the United States. 

Building the foundations of a people’s peace in a war-shattered 
world is a long, hard process. A people’s peace cannot be won by 
flashing diplomatic triumphs. It requires patience and firmness, 
tolerance and understanding. We must not try to impose our will 
on others, but we must make sure that others do not get the impres- 
sion they can impose their will on us. 

The progress made toward peace at the Paris meeting of the 
Council was disappointingly small in light of the expectations we 
had when it was agreed at Moscow last December that the Coun- 
cil should resume the work which had been interrupted by our in- 


' ability to agree at London in September. 





But the progress was infinitely greater than I expected when I 
suggested that the Council should meet in Paris preparatory to the 
prompt calling of a peace conference. We differed considerably on 
a number of fundamental points; but we did come to know what 
those fundamental points were and the varying weight the differ- 
ent Ministers attached to those points. 


Basic Issues CoNCERNING ITALY 


We found that there were three basic issues outstanding on the 
Italian treaty: reparations, the colonies, and the Italian- Yugoslav 
boundary, particularly as it concerns the Italian city of Trieste. In 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, May 21, 1946. 
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summarizing the significance of these basic issues, I shall delib. | oi 
erately seek to avoid intensifying the conflict in viewpoints, 
Our position on reparations is simple. To enable the Italian ng. 
tion to live we have already advanced directly or indirectly $900,. 
000,000. We should prefer in the interest of peace to forget about | ery 
reparations. But we are willing to agree to limited reparations, 
provided these do not deprive Italy of resources necessary toen * “ jp 
able her to subsist without external assistance. a 
If Italy requires help from others she will look to us. And in of th 
Paris we made it clear we are not going to advance millions of dol | he , 


BERGE 


lars to enable Italy to produce goods to be paid as reparations to | der 
any of our allies. Pren 

The Soviet Government has insisted on reparations for itself of dou 
$100,000,000. We have pointed out certain sources from which defin 
reparations can be taken which would not seriously affect the Beitr 
Italian economy and which would yield substantially the amount | fred 
which the Soviets claim. But the Soviet Government is unwillingto | Jj 
count what she will obtain from some of these sources. as repary they: 
tions. | by th 

For example, she insists that some of the naval ships surten | Britis 


dered by Italy to the navies of the United States and Britain be W 
shared with her. She declares the ships are war booty. But war | Amet 
booty belongs to the nation capturing it. The Soviet Union has ' 
never shared with Allied nations any war booty captured by her. 

We are willing to give to her in lieu of reparations some of the | ff, 
naval ships surrendered to us. She demands the ships but refuses | gnies 
to consider them as a substitute for reparations. She insists upon | layed 
being paid out of current production. Well, we would have to finance | govie 


the production; therefore I refused to agree to the proposal. ous q 
Questions ABouT ITALIAN COLONIES pes 


Differences regarding the colonies have been narrowed but not\ Th, 
resolved. The Soviet Government receded from its claim fot 4/ tier gj 
trusteeship of Tripolitania, first in favor of a joint Soviet-Italian } fers F 
trusteeship and later in favor of an Italian trusteeship as originally | je dr. 
proposed by the French. mast | 

Our position has always been that the colonies should be placed | claim 
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under United Nations trusteeship, having as its objective the wel- 

fare of the inhabitants and their independence at the earliest prac- 

ticable date. The Trusteeship Council should appoint a neutral 

administrator responsible to it, thus avoiding all possible rivalry 

between the powers. Libya and Eritrea should be granted inde- 
¢ in ten years. 

It is open to question whether Italy is in an economic position 
to assume the responsibility of trusteeship and whether the return 
of the colonies to Italy as trustee takes sufficiently into account 
the wishes of the inhabitants. For these reasons it was with con- 
siderable reluctance that I indicated my willingness to yield to the 
French suggestion of an Italian trusteeship if that would bring 
about an agreement in the Council, and if it were agreed that a 
definite date would be fixed for the independence of Libya and 
Eritrea. But the French Government was unwilling to agree to a 
fixed date for independence. 

The British felt that because of their promises during the war 
they could not agree to an Italian trusteeship for territory occupied 
by the Senussi tribes. For security reasons they also proposed a 
British trusteeship for Cyrenaica. 

When no agreement was reached, I again urged the original 
American proposal for a United Nations trusteeship. 


CONTROVERSY OVER TRIESTE 


It was my impression that agreement on reparations and the col- 


' onies as well as on a host of other questions would not be long de- 


layed if only a solution of the Trieste problem could be found. The 
Soviet representative finally indicated that there would be no seri- 
ous question on the cession of the Dodecanese Islands to Greece 
but he refused to approve it until the other territorial dispositions 
could be agreed upon. 

The experts appointed to investigate the Italian- Yugoslav fron- 
tier did not differ as to the facts. But the Soviet representative dif- 
fers from the other members of the Council as to the conclusions to 
be drawn from the facts. It is his position that Venezia Giulia 
must be treated as an inseparable whole, and that, so treated, the 
claim of Yugoslavia to the area is superior to that of Italy. The 
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other representatives believe that wise statesmanship as well as the | 


explicit decision taken by the Council at London requires a bound. 
ary line which will in the main be an ethnic line leaving a mini. 
mum of people under alien rule. 


It was wrong to give Italy the whole of Venezia Giulia after | 
World War I. It would be equally wrong to give Yugoslavia the | 
whole of Venezia Giulia now. It would transfer from Italy to ’ 


Yugoslavia approximately 500,000 Italians. 

The British and French experts proposed ethnic lines more favor- 
able to Yugoslavia than our own. In an effort to reach agreement we 
stated we were willing to accept the British or French line or any 
other ethnic line that could be justified upon the basis of the Lon- 
don decision. 

The American delegation suggested a plebiscite for the area be- 
tween the line proposed by the United States and the line proposed 
by the Soviet Union—but the Soviet delegation would not con- 
sider a plebiscite except for the whole Venezia Giulia area. All of 
us are agreed that Yugoslavia and the countries of central Europe 


which have for years used the port of Trieste shall have free access | 
to Trieste, at which there shall be a free port under international | 


control. But we will continue to appeal to the Soviet Government 
and the Yugoslav Government not to press for a boundary line 
which will needlessly violate ethnic principles and will breed 
trouble in the future. 


DirFERENCES ON BALKAN TREATIES 


Agreement on the Balkan treaties is blocked principally by the | 


inability of the Council to agree upon the economic clauses. Agree- 
ment on these provisions may have been delayed as part of a bar- 
gaining process, although so far the Soviet Government has stood 
out against the inclusion in the treaties of any provision which 


would promise freedom of commerce on the Danube, the gateway | 


to central Europe. 

It is regrettable that our r outstanding differences on the treaties 
could not have been adjusted at our recent meeting in Paris. A 
short recess to allow a calm reexamination of our respective post 
tions should expedite agreement when we reconvene. But when4 
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| world short of goods and short of food is crying for the return of 





try to narrow their differences, and at this stage, with the prin- 


sate conditions of peace, we cannot indefinitely delay the making of 
minj. | peace and the withdrawal of troops from occupied areas. The 
four Allied Governments cannot indefinitely delay the making of 
ile | peace with countries which they have long ceased to fight, simply 
a the because they cannot agree among themselves on peace terms. The 
ini | — F — en was formed to facilitate and not ob 
struct the making of peace. 
favor- | Catt ror GENERAL CONFERENCE 
cad | It was for that reason that the American delegation proposed 
het | that the Council, at its next meeting on June 15, should conclude 
\ as far as possible its work on the proposed drafts, but that the date 
ca he. | for the peace conference should be definitely fixed for July 1 or 
| July 15 and invitations should be issued at once. 
+ con: | It was our view that the Council had taken sufficient time to 
| 


- d cipal issues defined, we should not deny to our other war partners 

a their right to participate. The making of peace is not the exclu- 

tional | ¥¢ Prerogative of any four governments. 

| The Soviet delegation insisted that invitations for the confer- 

7 Ting | one could not be sent until we had reconvened and agreed on all 
| fundamental questions. Unanimous agreement was necessary and 

| we were forced, therefore, to recess without agreement for the 

| actual calling of the peace conference. 

| While the American delegation will, when the Council recon- 

y the ' venes, make every effort to reach agreement on fundamental 

| questions, it will renew its demand for the calling of a peace con- 

han ference on July 1 or July rs. 

Pee | If we cannot have a peace conference until the four nations 
| agree on every subject deemed fundamental by any one of them, 


a | that will give to one member of the Council the power to stop all 

( efforts toward peace. It would be better for the Council to submit 
eaties | % the peace conference a single draft of each treaty and to set 
ig | forth in this draft both the matters on which agreement had been 
posi teached and those on which agreement had not been reached. This 


would permit free discussion in the peace conference by all the 
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nations that did the fighting, and world opinion will then point the | 


way to a final settlement. 


REFERENCE TO UNITED NATIONS 


If a peace conference is not called this summer, the United | 
States will feel obliged to request the General Assembly of the _ 
United Nations under Article 14? of the Charter to make recom. | 


mendations with respect to the peace settlements. But I confidently 
expect a peace conference to be called this summer. 

The situation which we will face in the coming months will be 
a test not only of others but of ourselves. There are now and there 
will be in the future many occasions which might impel us to say, 
as we did after the last war, that much as we would like to COop- 
erate in the restoration of Europe, cooperation as a practical mat- 
ter is impossible without the sacrifice of our principles, and that 
we must be content to cultivate and defend our own hemisphere. 

But we must not forget that if we fail to cooperate in a peace 
which is indivisible we may again find that we will have to cooper- 
ate in a war which is world-wide. Whether we like it nor not, we 
live in one world. 


AN OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 


I am unwilling to admit that we cannot cooperate without sacti- 
fice of our principles. If we are going to play our part we must 
take the offensive for peace as we took the offensive for war. 

But the victories of peace, like those of war, require sacrifice not 
of principle but for principle. They require faith in ourselves and 
in our ideals. They require initiative, resourcefulness, and unte- 
lenting effort. There is no iron curtain that the aggregate sent 
ments of mankind cannot penetrate. 


2 Article 14 of the United Nations Charter, under which Secretary James 
F. Byrnes indicated an intention to ask the General Assembly to make recom- 


mendations for peace treaties if no general peace conference is called for this \ 


summer, reads as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may recom 
mend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly rele 
tions among nations, including situations resulting from a violation of the 
visions of the present Charter setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations.” 
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The American delegation at Paris did not hesitate to start the 
offensive for peace. 

Security is the concern of every nation. But the effort of one 
nation to increase its security may threaten the security of other 
nations and cause them in turn to try to increase their own security. 
The quest for security may lead to less rather than more security 
in the world. 


Tue ProspLteM or SECURITY 


It is in truth extremely difficult to know to what extent the 
action of any nation may be ascribed to its quest for security or 
to its desire to expand. But some so-called security moves on the 


diplomatic checkerboard have not contributed to a general sense 


of security. 

Many of these moves are said to originate in the fear of the re- 
vival of German military might. 

On our way to Potsdam last summer President Truman and I 


| discussed this situation and agreed that it should be American pol- 


icy to disarm Germany and keep her disarmed and to do what we 
can to prevent a struggle between the powers for the control of 
Germany which might give Germany the chance to divide and 
conquer. 

Those principles were stated in the Potsdam agreement. But 
President Truman and I thought at that time that the policy of dis- 
arming Germany and kceping Germany disarmed for a definite 
period of years should become a part of a solemn treaty between 
the principal Allied powers. Our policy should be to prevent war 
and not to wait until aggression gets out of hand. 

It was not a new thought. It had been foreshadowed in the Mos- 
cow Declaration of 1943. Others had discussed it, but no one more 
forcefully than Senator Vanderberg in a speech in the Senate in 
January, 1945. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


At the London meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
when the Soviet Forcign Secretary seemed greatly concerned 
about the Soviet security requirements in the Balkans, I suggested 
a twenty-five year, four-power treaty to keep Germany disarmed 
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as a means of preventing any real threat to Soviet security. I ex. 
plained that we contemplated a similar joint guaranty of the dis. 
armament of Japan. 

I again proposed such a treaty in a talk with Generalissimo Sta. 
lin on December 24 while I was in Moscow. The Generalissimo 


said that if the United States made such a proposal he would | 


wholeheartedly support it. 


Later I also spoke to Mr. Bevin, who advised me that he per- | 


sonally was most sympathetic to the suggestion. 

In February I sent a working draft of the proposed treaty for 
German disarmament to the Soviet, British, and the French Goy- 
ernments and the proposed treaty for Japanese disarmament to the 
Soviet, British, and Chinese Governments. I invited their sugges. 
tions as to the draft. 

I was informed by Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault that they favored 
the proposal in principle but would have a few suggestions to 


make. I did not hear from Mr. Molotov. Just before the Paris , 


meeting I advised the Ministers I would like to discuss the pro- | 


posal at Paris. The Soviet Minister agreed to discuss it informally | 
but stated without specification that there were serious objections | 


to the draft. 

At Paris the Soviet representative stated he first wanted to 
know if Germany was being disarmed as contemplated by the 
Potsdam Agreement and he feared the treaty might delay immedi- 
ate disarmament. I pointed out that our proposal could not fairly 
be so construed; that it did not lessen the obligation to disarm 
Germany now but provided machinery to keep Germany dis- 
armed. 

To remove any question as to our purpose I asked General Clay 


to request the Allied Control Council to appoint representatives | 


with power to go into every zone and make a report as to the dis- 
armament of Germany. 


Later the Soviet representative stated that when Generalissimo | 


Stalin agreed with me to support the treaty I did not have a draft 
of it. He said that as it could not become effective until after a 
German treaty was signed, consideration of it could be delayed. 
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.l ex. | Hore ror Soviet Support 


he dis. It is our sincere hope that after the Soviet Union studies our pro- 

and comes to appreciate our earnest desire to see Germany 

vo St | isarmed and kept disarmed, the Soviet Union will support it 

wal wholeheartedly. 

While the making of the German peace settlement may take 

some time, we took the initiative at Paris to propose the immedi- 

we ih a appointment of special deputies to prepare a peace settlement 

sty for | Which could be considered at a general Allied conference, the date 
Gon, | of which should be fixed by the Council at its next session. 

to the | While there is no German Government yet which would accept 

| | the settlement, agreement among the Allies on the nature of the 

“BBS | settlement is necessary to enable the Allies to know the goal to- 

ward which the Allied occupation and administration should be 





svorsl | directed and the kind of German Government which should. be 
. Pasig _ “Teated to accept the settlement. 
s pro- _ Talso asked that the special deputies on Germany be instructed 
emally | © Teport on several pressing problems, including boundary and 
viii ’ economic questions. We cannot, for example, continue to carry out 
| the reparation program if Germany is not to be administered as an 
ted to | ‘omomic unit as agreed upon at Potsdam. Whatever boundaries 
by the | are agreed upon for Germany, she must be able to subsist without 
wmnedi. | external assistance. We cannot subsidize Germany to enable her 
fairly | °° PAY reparations to other nations. 
disarm | | Tegtet that the Soviet representative was not prepared to act 
y dis. Poa my proposal for the appointment of special deputies without 
further study. I shall renew my proposal when the Council recon- 
Clay Yenes- 
tatives  _Mmportant as the German questions are and eager as we are to 
he dis: | Press for their speedy solution, we must not and cannot delay the 


peace settlements with other countries. At Potsdam it was agreed 

ssi that the start should be made with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
draft mania, and Finland. While Germany must remain under occupation 

a ; " ; 

for some time, we cannot fail to do our part to rid the rest of 

Europe of the burden of the forces of occupation. There can be no 

recovery in Europe until we do. 
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NEED FoR AUSTRIAN TREATY 


It is particularly important that we press forward vigorously 
with the Austrian treaty. The Moscow Declaration on Austria 
contemplated that Austria should be regarded more as a liberated 
than as a satellite country. It was agreed at Potsdam that no repa- 
rations would be taken from her. She was one of the first countries 
in Central Europe to have free elections following the liberation, | 
The continuance of foreign troops in Austria is an undue burden on 
her economy. | 

In February we asked that the Austrian treaty be prepared along 
with other treaties for satellite States. At Paris I insisted upon its | 
preparation, but the Soviet representative declined to discuss the 
Austrian treaty or say when he would consider it. 





. . oe ie . ’ | 
The making of peace with Austria is essential to the restoration | 8° 


of anything like conditions of peace in Europe. As long as there is | 
no peace with Austria and foreign troops remain on her soil, mil- 
itary communication lines will continue to be maintained in Rv- 
mania and Hungary and possibly Italy. | 
If peace could be made with Austria concurrently with the | 
treaties now under consideration, there would be no necessity or 
excuse for a single soldier on foreign soil in Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Germany and a line of communication through Poland. 
European States would have a chance to live and breathe. | 


WITHDRAWAL OF Troops AND RECONSTRUCTION 


It is American policy to press unremittingly for the conclusion 
of peace settlements to make possible the withdrawal of troops 
from countries where they do not belong and where they impose 
unjustified economic and social difficulties upon the people. And 
even without waiting for the conclusion of peace treaties it is 
American policy to press for the reduction of occupation troops 
in all countries. 

Our policy of continuing to press for the return of conditions of 
peace, without regard to the making of formal peace treaties, 
finally yielded some constructive results in the case of Italy. For 
months we have been urging the revision of the Italian armistice 
So as to restore virtually complete sovereignty to Italy, except in 
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the colonies and in the controversial Venezia Giulia area. At Paris 
| this revision was agreed to. 
ante While the absence of a peace treaty still handicaps Italy in her 
oma effort to rebuild her broken economic and political life, the re- 
repa- vised armistice gives the Italian Government the largest possible 
ntries | {teedom that can be given to it without a formal peace treaty. 
di Our problems are serious, but I am not discouraged. Our offen- 
- am sive to secure peace has only begun. We are determined to work 
for political and economic peace in Europe, in the Near East, and 
along in the rest of the world. We shall work for it in the peace con- 
ferences and in the Councils of the United Nations. The objective 
of our offensive is not territory or reparations for the United 
States. The objective is peace—not a peace founded upon ven- 
geance or greed, but a just peace, the only peace that can endure. 
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Appress BY SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBURG OF Micnigay | caf 
TO THE SENATE® 


longer 

Washington, D. C., May 21, 1946 ror 
score 

We 


When I returned to Washington last Saturday from Paris I had 
expected to address the Senate in some detail this afternoon 
ing the vitally important work of the Council of Foreign Ministers, | within 
which has just temporarily recessed until June 15. But when [| freedo 
discovered the status of the Senate’s calendar and the urgent neces. | of the 
sity for earliest possible action upon pending legislation, I con. persist 
cluded that it would be unwise for me to divert the Senate’s atten. | other. 
tion to another subject, regardless of its paramount concern to | voice ¢ 
every citizen; and when Secretary of State James F. Byrnes made} In c 
his able radio report to the nation last night, it was so compre- | For ex 
hensive and so adequate that I was confirmed in my decision to | enemy 
let the record stand where he left it for the time being. Therefore | and to 
I content myself for the moment with this brief observation. membe 
Secretary Byrnes requested the able chairman of the Senate For- | comme 
eign Relations Committee [Mr. Connally of Texas] and myself to | volved 
accompany him to this meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- | ceeded 
ters, which was summoned primarily to deal with the preparation | larger 
of peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Fin- | discuss 
land. I am happy to say that this American delegation was a con- | 
stant unit in thought and action. It had no differences. Thus | | 
gladly associate myself with the distinguished Secretary’s report; | But, 
and I compliment him upon his able leadership in this critically | was a. 
important enterprise. positiv 
The Council was not a success in gaining agreement upon sev- | for the 
eral key questions upon which the solution of our major problems | Atlanti 
hang. It did not achieve agreement on a number of CONC upon th 
points. It is advisable to be entirely frank upon this score. Eastem' Ik is 
communism and Western democracy were unable, for the time} clusive 
being, to see eye to eye in most of these considerations. limits ¢ 
in 
An Issue oF PRINCIPLES og 
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It is unfortunate that great progress cannot be immediately te-| to the ¢ 
ported. But delay is preferable to error in such vital matters. We} demanc 


3 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, May 22, 1946. 
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can “compromise” within the boundaries of principle. We can no 
jonger compromise principles themselves. That becomes “‘ap- 
ent,” and appeasement only multiplies the hazard from 
which it seeks escape. History leaves no room for doubt upon that 
I had | score. The wrong answers will breed wars for tomorrow. 
gard-| © We must earnestly persist in striving for Allied unity; for unity 
sters, | within the principles which serve human rights and fundamental 
en | | freedoms, which will win the moral judgments of the conscience 
eces- | of the world, and which may promise peace-for-keeps. We must 
con- | persist with patient firmness. We must try to understand each 
tten- | other. I do not despair of the result—particularly if the unselfish 
m to | voice of Amcrica is a united one. 
made} In other directions, the Council was at least a partial success. 
npre- | For example, it amended the armistice terms with Italy, once our 
m to} enemy, subsequently our ally, to permit larger native autonomy 
efore | and to allow Italy more readily to recuperate as a self-sustaining 
member of the family of nations. It succeeded, indeed, in finding 
For- | common ground in a large area of detailed actions which are in- 
If to | volved in the mechanics of reestablished peace. Further, it suc- 
linis- | ceeded in narrowing the area of dispute even in respect to the 
ation | larger issues. This is progress. All these things I shall be glad to 
Fin- | discuss in detail with the Senate at a more appropriate time. 
con- | 
wus | | 
sort; But, in my view, the more important news is that the Council 
cally | was a complete success in developing, at last, and in disclosing a 
| positive, constructive, peace-seeking, bipartisan foreign policy 
sey- | for the United States. It is based, at last, upon the moralities of the 
lems | Atlantic and the San Francisco Charters. Yet it is based equally 
ling | upon the practical necessities required for Europe’s rehabilitation. 
stem | It is a policy which seeks promptly to end the present, incon- 
time | clusive armistice regimes which are postponing peace beyond all 
limits of reason and of safety. It is a policy which demands action 
in concluding peace treaties not only with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Finland, but also with Austria, which is close 
; te | to the center of the total continental problem. It is a policy which 
We} demands action in arriving at decisions for a unified Germany, 
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where the real core of Europe’s recuperation resides, and where the 
problem must be considered as a whole rather than in four air. 
tight compartments in four zones of military occupation. It is a 
policy which is definite and specific upon these counts and which 
demands specific deadline dates in these regards, before it is too late. 

It is a policy which guarantees maximum protections against re- 


surgent Axis aggressors, and which dramatically offers specific 
guarantees as an earnest of American good faith. It is a demilitar- 


ization policy. It is a policy which now substitutes justice for 
vengeance in these formulas of peace; which now insists upon 
ethnic recognitions that no longer traffic in the lives and destinies 
of helpless peoples; and which spurns expansionism as a plague 
upon tomorrow’s peace and security. It is a policy which invites 
all of our partners in the war—instead of a closed corporation of 
big powers—to have a proper voice in the making of the treaties and 
the writing of the peace which result from the common victories 
which we all helped win. It is a policy which wants a people's 


e. 
PeThat is what I think we Americans were trying to do at Paris, 

That is what I pray we may yet succeed in doing. 

I will support that sort of a foreign policy under any Adminis- 
tration; and I hope that any Administration, whatever its political 
complexion, will stick to that sort of a foreign policy for keeps, 

This sort of a policy, plus the effective operation of the United 
Nations, is the way to stop World War III before it starts. 
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